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ABSTHACT , • 

This study examined how children of different ages 
process social informations from dramatic television programs. Second 
and eighth graders were shown edited versions of a television program 
that differed in complexity and, the difficulty of inferring causarl 
connec*ions"between the scenes. In addition, the scenes in half of 
the' showings were kept in the original narrative sequence while in* 
the other half they were randomly ordered. After watching one of the 
four versions of the program, each child was asked to answer multiple 
choice questions about discrete scenes in the show and the causal 
'relationships among scenes. The results showed that second graders 
were poorer at answering inference questions than eighth graders. 
However, second graders who had watched one of the simple versions of 
the program did. better than those who had seen a complex viersion, 
regardless of whether the simple versio^i was ordered or jumbl^tds 
Eighth graders did- best when the^scenes in the program were ordered, 
regardless of*the amount of information in the program. It was 
concluded that with increased age, there is an increased '"straining 
for meaning" in television viewing. (Author/JMBJ) ^ 
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The work I'm going /to talk about today is part of an ongoing program of 
research at Minnesota cn children's comprehension of naturalistic social events, 
such as those they might see on television, and the mediating role that this 
comprehension may play f<or their own later social behavior* Our basic premise 
has been that television portrayals provide not only models of social behavior, 
but alGo cues for the evaluation of thosa models. The difficulty is that these ' 
cues, like the cues in real-life social interactions; are often difficult tp 
understand: They are frequently subtla, inexplicit, intermixed with a confusing 
tangle of ot^er cues, relevant and irrelevant*, and separated by time and 
extraneous information. Our question h^s beert: How do children make sense of 
the often complicated welter of xues associated with, say, a violent attack or 
killing? Our working, hyppthesis has been that for much of typical television 
content, the answer depends on the age of the child; and one implication 'of our 
concern has be,en that these age differences in comprehension and judgment of the 
/Social events thfey see on television night well^help explain the variation in 
television effects on viewer<6 of different ages^ \ 

Unfortunately, we have only sparse knowledge of the psychological processes 
involved in making sometimes difficult inference-based judgments of televised 
acts and actors. For one thing, we know little about' children's typical patte'rns 
of receiving and making sense of audiovisually p'resented information. What few 
suggestive findings we have come not from cognitive psychologists, but from 
researchers studying children's understanding of television and film plots. 
Our own previous work has shown that children as old as third graJfers often do 
poorly at recalling the central events in an ongoing action sequence, but 
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performance impiroves with age; comnrehensior/of ,*tha relationships between cruci.al 
scenes in certain dramatic, programs follws muclr th<v same age-related pattern 
(Collins 1970; Collins, Berndt & Kess 1974;(Flapan 1^68; Lsifer & Roberts 1972). 
For example, we fofind that children up to about second grade typically recalled 
the aggressive scene from a program they, had watched but apparently missed the 
reasons. for the aggression and, often, •its consequences; older children apprec- 
iated the aggression as a part of a causal sequence. (Collins, et" al» , .1974). 

What is not clear is the reason -that -younger subjects perform more poorly 
than older subjects in these studies. One obvious suggestion is that younger 
children cannot cope with the amount of information needed to understand the 

causal sequences,- whereas- the older ones .have more available processing space. 

' - ^ ^^^^ - • t> 

Or it may be that the basic information is thef^ for both older and younger 

children, but the younger children ha v^: not organized it meaningfully, or have , 
organized it differently than ol*er children and adults, d9.. 
1 We, along with Allen Keniston and Henry Wellman, stre presently involved in 

a study designed to gather more suggestive data about the various ways in which 
children of different ages may differ in their -handling of social info.rmation 
from television programs. We have been showing second and eighth graders 
edited v*ersions of a television program that differ in theiir complexity and the 
difficulty of inferring causal connections between scenes. In one version, the 
Simple version, an unsuccessful young man murders an elderly panhandler who 
has inadvertently come upon the scene when the young man is committing a robbery V- 
The police tie the killer to a* series of forged checks written with a check " 
protector stolen in Yhe robbery and eventually track him down. The second. 
Complex version of the program, contains this same plot, but in addition inter- 
mingles it with an extraijedus subplot from the original show. And then the 
third and four*'^ versions are *Jumbled renderings, in which the scenes from the 

Simple and Complex versions are randomly ordered rather than appearitlg in the 

f 

^riginal narrative sequence. * . • 



. . 3 

.The children watch ohe or another of th'^ four versions in pairs with the 
experimenters in a room in their school • After the program, we ask them to 
answer multiple-choice questions about discrete scenes in the show\and ab.out the 
causal relationships that exist among scenes. In constructing these tests of 
Central content and Inferences , we asked a sample of college undergraduates to 
view the program and select scenes which were crucial to understanding the plot 

and answer questions about various events, their causes and consequences. We 

. • • ft 

did the same thing in* an extensive series -of pilot tests with children of 

various ages, .Their answers are the basis fcr the questions and alternative 

answers we now ask our subjects to respond to. Let me give you an example of 

the infornation we try to get. After killing the panhandler, c^ur villain in 

the J>rogram meets another panhandler who reminds him of the otte he killed. 

Suffering from guilt, he gives the second panhandler* forty dollars* To cl^ck 

for recall of this discrete central scene, we asked the children to coir.pl4te ' 

the following statement: "One night the robber is walking along when he meets 

* *" \ > 

an old man. When this happens, the robber . . . They then have^ a choice of 

three answers, the correct being ''gives him forty-dollars." But- we are also 

interested in whether the children inferred the cause of the young man's behavior 

a task that involves knowledge of several discrete scenes and the reiationshij;>s 

between them. So we ask them to complete the sta^tement: "The robber gives an 

old man forty dollars because ....", the correct answer being, "because he 

reminded him of the old man he hurt." In this way, we find out whether children 

know the basic/ events in the program and also whether they -go beyond them to 

infer causal connections among them. # 

Our results show that second grade children not only I^ow less about the 

main occurrences of the plot, but also that they show less tendency to try to 

•\nake sense" out of what they see--and typically make alai?piingly little sense, of 

it. Let me show you the data. (SLIDE #1) The first graph shows the mean 

number of correct answers to/questions about essential plot information — central 
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happenings, contained within one scene each in the show. Eighth 'graders id 
consivlerably beTtter than second graders, F(l,94)> 33.68, £ < ;00lV reg^ardless * 
of the difficulty, of the version tjiey watched. That is, the two age groupS did 
eriually well or equally pooijly whether the progfam they watched was simple or 

i 

complex, jutqb.led^ or ordered. However, there were no conditioii^ effects or age X 
condition interactions. This replicates other findings (Collins .1970; Leifer 6c, 

Roberts 1972) if age differences in recall of ^entrai*- scenes , but also .clarifies 

/ . ^ ' <^ 

them somewhat by suggesting that age differences in recall hold even when the 

. / * 

complexity of the material varies. ' ♦ 

When we went beyond this particular information from scene^'s io ask the 
children about the important information ^that falls between and^among scenes, 
however, we not only found substantial age differences, F(l,94) » 65.34, £ < .001, 
but also the striking interaction of ajge and condition that we expected, 
F(3,94) « 2.48, £ < .07**^ (SLIDE #2) As you can see from the slide, second 
graders were generally poorer at answering the Inference questions than eighth 
graders were, but the second graders wh8 had watched bne of the Simple versions 
of the program did .better than those who saw the Complex versions of the 
program. It made no difference wheth^x^the Simple version was ordered or 
jumbled; less information deemed to make it more likely that second graders 
could answer s<nne of the Inference questions, regardless of how much sense the 
program made' objectively. Eighth graders, however, did best when the scenes . 
in the program were ordered, regardless of the amount of information in the 
program. Both of the jumbled ver^TohSj .Simple and Complex, confused them; 
they complained that they didn't make any sense, wh^le the second graders were 
not at all disturbed by the confused ordering of the. scenes. Incidentally, all 
of these effects hold for both boys and girls; there were no sex differences in 
our data, and noninteractions involving sex. ^ 

« 

When you try to explain the Inference data J you have to deal with two 
obvious possibilities. One is tttar~Che~BCCond graders may do poorly because 

. • ! fi H u 5 - • 



there is simply too much information for them to handle efficiently; the evi- 
dencq for this is that they do even more poorly when the amount of lnforraatioi£\ 



> Increases. 'That explanation doesn't account fot' the eighth-grade findings, 

» to . 

however, since *these '^olfliir subjectJi did equally poorly on 'the two Jumbled 

versions' a/id equally well on the two ''Ordered versoTons, regardless of the 

« . »» . ^ * * - ^ 

.different information loads itivolved. ^ Instead, it seems that their difficulty 
«• . < • . . 

has to do with the task of organizing 'and comprehending information that is 
presented, to them in a disorganized and iticpmprehensible fashicm* 

We have s<3me other evidence that-'-stiggtisTEs^^liatr'b^^ and eighth 

graders' difficulties involve a sort of inferential deficit, rather than 
(or, , in "the case of the second graders, in addition to) a processing-sp^ce . 
problem. First, when/we analyzed the protocols of those wha made error4 on 



the Inference qiiestiprfs, we 'found^ that^,_xn^seventy-eight-^efcent of the cases, 
second grade subjects knjSW thfe' discrete pieces of information needed ,to answei^ 
the Inferen.ce questions, but they apparently had not inferred the relationships 
among these./ For /the smaller number* of eighth graders who mad^ errors, ninety- 

/ / ■ • 

two percent/knew the basic pieces of information, •but failed to make correct 
inferences/ Second, for borne of the^children in each condition, we interrupted 



't^s, 



the program at one of two predetermined ^'turning points*' i'n the plot. That 

we c^ose J on the basis of interviews with children and adults, points after 

which some major event dr- major ch^yige in events should be Expected. Then we 
# * ,1 

stopped the tape and asked each child to recount for the experimenter, who h^d 
Been occupied with other tasks ,*v;hat had happened up to that point.' We also 
asked the child to predict what would happen next* in the show. As you can see 
from Slide 3, when we looked at these responses, we found that 'eighth graders 
appeared to be organizing, integrating and actively inferring relationships 
among the scenes as the program progressed. .Second graders, at best, knew 
discrete scenes, but*had not tried to relate them to each other. The eighth 
graders' higher level of inferential activity, paid^. off % in tho» sense that they 



made more. .logical, sensible predictions about what would happen next in the 
program thaq'the second graders did, fiven when you allow for* the fact that 

eighth graders probably have stronger expectations thqn the younger children 

• • * • . 

"about what goes on In certain s'^oc la 1. sequences, you still have to note that 

ft ^ 

the second graders shov^ed no evidence of seeing meaningful sequences In th4 

i • , . 

program in the first place. 

\ • " . 

In fact, the picture these data give is that televised* social portrayals 

are. probably far less meaningful experiences for younger viewers than thoy are 

for older ones. This conclusion is very congruent wlth--and in fact extends-** 

the comprehension s curies .done in recent years by*cogaitlve psychologists like 

John Bransford (e.g., Bransford & Frank 1971) and Scott Partis (Paris 1975), to . 

/ ' " 

name two. The stimulus materials, we have used, in the name of television 

- ' / * 

rp^^arch, are infinitely more complex and permit less clear lnfei:ences than* 
theirs. But -our re^sults supp(3rt both ^e generai\prlnclple that meaning is 
formed in the 'interstices of/discrete presentation units and the idea of 
developmental progress toward tendencies 'to operate in this fashion. What is 
more^ this work goes beyond the work with sentences and static pictures to 

. suggest that as children, grow older, there is actually an Increased straining 
J^r medni^g beyond that which is given. 

Variation like this has usually intrigued those Interested in cognitive, 
rkther than social, development,, but it potentially affects our estimates of 
tlie impact of socializing Influences like television, too. For one thing, 

/failure to comprehend the relatedness between Relevant social cues and behavioral 

models has oft^n been shown to modify the effect of the depiction. For example, 

when the relationship * of motives and cpnsequences'^scenes. to aggression is not* 

undersiiood, the likelihood of viewers* subsequent aggression is altered (Collins 

1973). For another thing, age differences in organizing and using information. 

from shows may lead to . different interpretations of inter-scene relationships * 

than adults would have themselves or would expect of children. For Instance, 

> 



v/'i fvund chc'Tt -ur <;»iconc. gi-aderc^ when they c*-rdn'tvkpow the correct .answer to an 
Inference question, ofte:^ chose an answer what rtswr^ocnted r. jteroctvpcd resp»:?nse 
but one which hr^d no basis in Jract in zh^ shQV7. Eighth graders* errors were 
slightly mor.0 likely to bo confusions from within. ±he program. Either way, the 
possibility of error-based ev<ilt!ations cf whst children see orr television is 
obvious. A distorted iniprecsion of a character or his/her social role might 
result from a failure, for ;example,' to make the inferences necessary to 
reconcile the discrepancies in a portrfeyal of a double-dealer (e.g-. , a crooked 
cop, a <:o£t-hea>:ted jvaug^ster, an honest Chicano framed for murder) (Collins & 
Zinnnernumn, i.n |^?5&). Such errors e^z I'.Kixbata already inadequate, social role 
'portray<Us on .teLit^sion (Leifer, Coruo^^, &. G::aves 1974)* 

! * ^ 

The fact ithat "straining toward mean:^ng" in tclovisioa viewing increases 
with agfe is a [tantalising fact--and a hcpoftii one.^ It suggests that, for the 
child, there progress toward a more orderly social world, V7hen the alterna- 
tive is, by all accounts, deleterious to/^ersonal and social welfare. 
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Foottioces . 

""TJ^fs research was supported by the National Institute cC' Hantal llcalth 
Grant No, MH 24197-G2 to W. Andrew Collins • T^e authors are grateful to ; 
Allen Keniston, Ksnry Wellmah, and Christine Mack Gordon for their* substantive 

and technical ^contributions to the work. ^. . • , ' ' ^ 

2 ' . * 

The entire instrument consists b£ seven central-content if ems and nine - 

^.nference items • " * / 

A planned comparison testing the predicted pattera.pf means was slgnifi- 

cant, F(l,94) = 7i,S3> £ < .01. The residual of the between sum of squaresWas 

not significant, F(6,94)- = 2.11. That i£, tb^. predicued pattern of means 

accounted for essontially ail of the syctsmatic variance in the 'data. 
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